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CO-OPEEATION  IN  DANGER ! 

to  % griti^  public. 


By  LLOYD  JONES. 


; This  pamphlet  teas  in  the  printers'  hands  lelien  AIe. 
Chambeelain,  in  reply  to  AIe.  Lyulph  Stanley, 
announced  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  if  the 
re-appointment  of  the  Committee  on  Co-operative 
Trading  was  moved  for,  the  Government  %vould  offer 
no  opposition.  It  is , nevertheless , published  that' the 
pniblic  may  hioio  what  the  Co-operators  of  the 
kingdom  are  doing,  and  what  the  objects  they  jJropose 
to  themselves  really  are.  It  was  considered  right  also 
to  secure  public  watchfulness  with  a view  to  instant 
and  effective  action,  should  any  attempt  be  made  by 
heads  of  departments  to  interfere  privately  with 
freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  Crown  Servants  by 
coercion  or  pressure  of  any  kincl.l 

A s it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  Government, 
by  the  advice  of  Air.  Chamberlain  (the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade),  may  attempt  some  form 
of  interference  with  the  Civil  servants  of  the  Crown 
in  regard  to  their  co-operative  trading,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  inform  the  public  what  the  words  “ co-opera- 
tive trading  ” and  “ co-operative  stores  ” mean,  whether 
carried  on  on  the  llochdale  plan,  or  on  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Civil  servants. 

In  order  of  time  distributive  co-operation  by  the 
general  public  is  of  old  date.  Co-operative  stores,  or 
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co-operative  societies,  for  some  one  purpose  or  another, 
began  so  far  back  as  the  latter  part  of  last  century. 

From  1825  to  1835  a large  number  were  started  for 

the  sale  of  provisions,  but  these,  through  lack  of  good  • { 

organisation  and  correct  business  experience,  were 

only  in  a few  instances  successful.  The  Rochdale 

plan  was  started  in  1844,  and  this  first  experiment,  by 

reason  of  the  special  character  of  its  organisation,  as 

well  as  by  the  devotion  and  ability  of  those  who 

started  it,  became  a thorough  success,  and  in  time  the 

parent  of  the  present  co-operative  movement,  which, 

wherever  it  has  penetrated,  has  been  productive  of 

many  benefits  and  blessings  to  the  people. 

These  stores  were  not  started  with  a view  to  profit, 
nor  in  rivalry  with  the  ordinary  trader — their  plan 
precluded  that;  the  great  aim  of  their  founders  was 
to  destroy  amongst  the  working  people  a vicious 
system  of  credit  which  was  then  general,  and  which 
was  spreading  improvidence  and,  as  a natural  conse- 
quence, poverty  and  misery  amongst  the  people  of  the 
manufacturing  districts.  Poor  indebted  customers 

O 

could  not  protect  themselves  from  any  one  of  the  evils  , 

then  so  loudly  complained  of,  such  as  high  prices, 
adulterations,  short  weight  and  measure,  or  any  other 
form  of  wrong  shopkeeping  creditors  thought  proper 

to  practise. 

The  sufferings  such  a system  of  business  caused 
were  manifold  and  serious ; whilst  the  efforts  to 
destroy  a system  so  mischievous  and  so  widely  and 
deeply  rooted,  were  the  result  of  much  anxious 
thought,  and  sometimes  of  painful  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  those  who  first  entered  on  so  difficult  a task. 
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The  success  attending  these  labours  is  the  best  proof 
of  the  value  of  the  plans  adopted,  and  the  present 
anger  of  the  shopkeepers  proves  with  what  a telling 
effect  the  evil  practices  of  “ trade  ” have  been 
assaulted  and  to  a certain  extent  subdued. 

The  method  of  action  adopted  for  this  purpose  is 
worth  explanation.  Small  groups  of  working  men 
were  got  together  in  various  localities,  and  induced 
to  take  their  own  shopkeeping  into  their  own  hands. 
They  subscribed  proportionate  shares  of  the  capital 
necessary  to  carry  their  orders  in  bulk  to  a wholesale 
market,  and  then  divided  their  purchases  amongst 
themselves  by  sale  at  ordinary  retail  market  prices. 
The  operations  were  very  simple,  and  at  first  very 
small,  but  the  plan  on  which  they  were  conducted 
was  perfect  in  its  equity,  and  different  altogether  from 
anything  before  known  in  connection  with  distribution. 

When  the  members  made  their  investments  they 
guaranteed  their  custom,  and  this  custom  faithfully 
given,  guaranteed  the  fruitfulness  and  safety  of  the 
investment.  In  this  way  the  difference  between  the 
wholesale  and  retail  price,  less  cost  of  distribution, 
remained  in  the  till  of  the  store.  This  was  not 
profit  by  trade,  it  did  not  add  a penny  to  the  income 
of  the  working  man,  it  was  simply  an  economic 
method  of  expenditure,  and  the  money  to  be  divided, 
therefore,  was  money  deposited  to  cover  contingent 
cost  and  losses,  and  not  ordinary  trade  profit.  It 
belonged  therefore,  in  pure  and  simple  justice,  to  the 
members  in  proportion  to  the  purchases  they  had 
made.  On  the  capital  invested,  5 per  cent,  was 
given,  and  the  “ dividend  ” or  “ bonus”  being  paid  on 
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custom,  2s.  in  the  pound  is  now  the  average  dividend  ” 
that  comes  back  to  each  member  in  exact  proportion 
to  his  spending.  The  member  with  a good  income 
or  large  family  who  can  spend  £1  a week  at  the  store 
gets  in  dividend  £5  4s.  per  annum.  He  who  spends 
only  10s.  per  week,  gets  £2  12s.  per  annum,  and  thus 
every  penny  goes  back  into  the  pocket  of  its  proper  owner. 
The  capital  by  which  the  business  has  been  worked  is 
first  paid  its  interest,  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
custom,  which  is  the  great  factor  in  success,  is  paid 
in  proportion  to  its  amount,  and  thus  all  claims  are 
met  with  a true  equity  in  principle  and  practice. 

Ihe  business  done  in  the  Stores  conducted  on  the 
Eochdale  plan  at  the  present  moment  amounts  to  fully 
12  millions  sterling  per  annum ; and  when  bonuses, 
permanent  investments  in  buildings  and  stock  are  put 
together,  and  provision  for  education  by  libraries  and 
lectures  allowed  for,  it  is  certain  that  1|  millions 
sterling  is  in  this  way,  every  year,  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  members  to  use  for  further  developing  their 
Co-operative  idea,  for  increasing  the  comforts  of  their 
homes,  or  for  making  provision  for  age. 

Beyond  this  there  are  many  advantages  belonging 
to  Co-operation  which  cannot  be  explained  in  detail, 
but  which  may  be  mentioned.  Payments  have  to  be 
made  in  ready  money,  and  this  renders  sobriety  and 
forethought  necessary.  The  members  have  to  manage 
their  business  themselves,  and  this  confers  business 
knowledge  and  correctness  of  habit.  Their  business 
being  done  by  themselves  for  themselves,  adulterations 
and  trade  frauds  are  rendered  impossible,  unless  we 
suppose  parties  conspiring  to  cheat  themselves.  In 
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this  way  thorough  honesty  is  made  a necessary 
condition  of  distributive  business.  These  changes 
have  been  wrought  by  thoughtful  and  peace- 
; . able  efforts,  extending  back  over  many  years. 

And  as  struggles  for  a like  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties attending  Co-operative  production  are  likely 
to  extend  forward  over  many  years  of  trial,  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  that  may  cripple  such  efforts,  or  add 
to  the  risk  of  such  experiments,  can  be  permitted 
without  remonstrance  and  resistance.  The  peace  and 
the  future  well-being  of  the  nation  depend  to  a great 
extent  on  those  peaceable  experiments  connected  with 
j,  the  improvement  of  the  social  and  industrial  condi- 

tion of  the  masses  of  the  people ; and  in  any  way  to 
interfere  with  these,  especially  by  abridging  the 
'*•  liberties  of  the  men  earnestly  doing  so  noble  a work, 

would  be  to  close  up  the  avenues  of  true  progress  to 
the  nation,  and,  by  driving  hope  out  of  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  leave  them  exposed  to  the  impulses  of 
I ' anger  and  the  dangerous  promptings  of  despair. 

♦ The  story  of  the  Crown  servants  is  not  so  unlike 

this  as  to  make  it  seriously  different.  The  Civil 

i Service  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  persons  who, 

* on  properly  stipulated  and  well-understood  conditions, 

render,  day  by  day,  services  to  the  State,  for  which 
they  are  paid  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  admitted  to  be 
moderate  salaries.  These  salaries  require  to  be 
economised.  If  spent  without  proper  consideration 
as  to  value  received,  indebtedness  must  neces- 
sarily follow.  Our  Civ'il  servants,  as  a rule, 
dwell  in  what  may  be  called  the  respectable  suburbs 
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of  London.  Unfortunately,  in  these  suburbs  long 
credits  were  the  rule,  and,  therefore,  high  prices  had 
to  be  charged.  When  accounts  are  paid  half-yearly,  or 
yearly  hea\j  profits  must  be  made,  as  compared  with 
those  paid  in  a system  of  ready-money  trade,  where 
the  capital  is  turned  over  monthly.  It  need  not  be 
said  who  is  to  blame  for  this.  The  shopkeejrer  may 
be  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, with  the  question  as  to  where  the  blame  may  lie 
we  have  to  deal,  but  with  the  fact  that  extravagant 
prices  were  charged,  which,  to  a great  extent,  the  ready- 
money  customer  had  to  pay,  or  which  the  credit  custo- 
mer rendered  himself  liable  for,  by  promising  to  pay. 
The  Civil  servants  found  this  out  by  getting  into  debt, 
and  when  the  Government  became  aware  that  many 
members  of  the  Service  were  seriously  indebted  a 
minute  w'as  issued  condemning  the  practice. 

^ What  wmnder  if,  in  such  circumstances,  the 
Crown  servants  should  follow  the  excellent  example 
set  them  by  the  artisans  in  the  provinces,  who  had 
been  for  many  years  working  successfully  on  the 
Kochdale  plan.  Their  doing  so  was  not  a designed  attack 
on  the  shopkeepers,  it  was  a movement  of  self-protec- 
tion ; an  obvious  and  pressing  duty ; and  its  wonderful 
success  shows  how  necessary  it  was.  Considering  the 
amount  of  dividends  realised  in  the  provinces,  where 
what  is  called  “ cutting  ” in  price  is  the  rule,  and  con- 
sidering that  after  bringing  down  prices  in  the  general 
market  by  a co-operative  action  of  nearly  forty  years,  2s. 
is  now  realised  and  paid  as  average  dividend,  it  will 
not  be  overstepping  the  truth  to  say  that  the  new 
mode  of  organised  purchase  and  sale  in  the  London 
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Stores  saves  the  Civil  servants  4s.  in  the  pound  in  the 
expenditure  of  their  incomes*;  and  in  addition,  by 
doing  this  and  by  enforcing  ready-money  payments,  it 
saves  them  from  the  improvidence  of  indebtedness 
and  from  further  minutes  on  that  score  from  the  heads 
of  departments.  'I  hat  these  establishments  have 

giown  to  gigantic  proportions  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  That  this  growth  should  hav^e  alarmed  the 
traders  of  the  metropolis  is  as  easily  understood,  and 
that,  being  alarmed,  they  should  pour  their  sorrows 
into  the  bosom  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  is  natural  enough.  Lest,  however,  his  sym- 
pathy should  carry  him  too  far,  it  may  be  well  to 
explain  a primary  and  principal  cause  of  this  growth. 

When  the  men  in  the  provinces,  acting  on  the 
Kochdale  plan,  tried  to  find  their  w'^ay  to  good  whole- 
sale houses,  they  were  opposed  in  every  way  by  the 
shopkeepers,  who  threatened  to  take  their  custom 
away  from  any  house  that  supplied  them.  In 
this  way,  the  larger  wholesale  people  became 
alarmed,  and  refused  their  orders.  They  were 
thus  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  their 
purchases  disadvantageously  as  to  price  and  quality, 
or,  by  uniting  together  as  stores,  go  over  the  heads 
of  the  wholesale  dealers  to  the  highest  markets, 
where  they  now  get  all  the  advantage  of  purchases  of 

This  figure  of  20  per  cent,  represents  the  difference  in  price  when 
the  Civil  Service  Stores  started,  and  the  difference  that  would  again 
' ' ' ®^’st  between  the  prices  now  paid  at  the  stores  and  the  prices  that 

■would  have  to  be  again  paid  to  the  shopkeepers,  were  the  stores  closed 
through  any  kind  of  Government  interference.  At  present,  by  a 
gradual  lowering  of  shopkeepers’  prices  through  the  action  of  the  stores 
the  difference  in  price  will  not  be  more  than  from  1 3 to  15  per  cent! 
A very  important  difference,  if  consumers  calmly  consider  it. 
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the  largest  kind  made  for  ready  money.  The  Whole- 
sale ill  Manchester  has  its  agents  in  all  first 
markets;  its  own  ships  and  other  arrangements  for 
cheap  carriage,  and  is  doing  its  business  by  annual 
millions,  and  has  thus  been  to  a considerable  extent  the 
outcome  of  the  vexatious  and  most  unwarrantable 
pressure  put  on  the  wholesale  dealers  to  prevent  them 
from  selling  to  co-operative  customers  on  good  terms. 

The  same  illiberal  spirit  prevailed  in  London,  and 
here,  as  m the  provincial  stores,  buyers  were  shut  out 
from  the  best  markets,  and  as  a mere  matter  of  self- 
defence,  they  were  compelled  to  enlarge  their  powers 
of  purchase  to  overcome  the  obstacles  placed  in  their 
way.  AVhat  was  first  meant  simply  for  members  of 
the  Civil  Service  who  were  shareholders,  and  all 
interested  in  the  same  way,  under  this  pressure,  was 
extended  in  its  advantages  to  friends  and  neigh- 
bours as  ticket-holders ; and  thus,  by  a low  annual 
charge,  which  covers  the  cost  of  doing  their  busi- 
ness in  the  same  way  they  do  their  own,  a gigantic 
growth  has  been  attained,  a growth  which  implies 
greatly  extended  benefits  to  all  concerned.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  however,  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  stores  were  for  the  most  part 
“ illusory,”  and  the  shopkeepers  present  at  the  depu- 
tation cried  lustily,  “hear,  hear.”  If  the  benefits  are 
“ illusory,”  the  public  will  in  a little  time  make  the 
discovery  that  they  are  so,  and  therefore,  the  only 
things  needed  by  the  shopkeepers  are  patience  and 
power  to  wait.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  assurance  to  that 
effect  however,  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  much  value, 
seeing  that  he  assured  the  deputation  that  he  never 
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bought  a shillingsworth  in  such  places,  either  in 
town  or  country.  Men  who  speak  without  experience 
are  not  in  this  world,  even  in  small  things,  the  surest 
guides  ; and  in  the  meantime  the  tens  of  thousands 
who  deal  at  the  stores,  and  who  over  a series  of  years 
have  experienced  the  advantages  spoken  of,  will  settle 
this  question,  and  not  the  grocers  of  the  country,  even 
with  the  assistance  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

But,  supposing  the  work  to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
seems  to  have  lent  himself  was  a worthy  work,  instead 
of  the  mischievous  work  it  is,  how  can  he  accomplish 
it  ? If  he  should  refuse  the  Committee  and  issue  the 
minute,  what  then  1 These  stores  are  made  up  of  tens 
of  thousands,  and  the  only  persons  any  minute  can  touch, 
that  is  supposing  the  intention  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to  be  faithfully  carried  out,  amount  at  most  to  twenty 
or  thirty  who  are  on  directorates  of  stores  and  in  active 
service  as  well.  The  minute  of  1849  provides  that 
no  Civil  servant  shall  follow  other  employment 
during  o-ffice  hours,  and  this  is  so  well  understood 
that  at  the  present  moment  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  minute 
would  not  find  one  such  person  to  deal  with.  These 
twenty  or  thirty  only  could  he  touched  by  an  altera- 
tion of  the  1849  minute,  and  their  punishment  would 
be  inflicted  because  they  were  doing  what  they 
believed  to  be  right  and  good  in  their  own  time,  and 
when  nohody  had  any  claim  on  them,  nor  any  right  to 
interfere  ivith  them.  The  office  hours  having  passed, 
the  men,  although  supposed  to  be  free,  would  be,  so  to 
speak,  dogged  by  the  Government  lest  they  should  do 
anything  in  their  after  hours  that  the  most  jealous 
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shopkeeper  anxious  to  preserve  his  iittle  monopoly 

could  object  to.  This  is  certainly  very  absurd,  and  at 

the  same  time  unbearably  tyrannical ; and  it  is  to  be 

hoped  it  will  never  be  submitted  to  by  any  servant  of  ■ i i 

the  Crown,  nor  ever  regarded  otherwise  than  with 

detestation  and  abhorrence  by  the  masses  of  England’s 

w'orking  men. 

There  is  a real  danger  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  sug-  . j 

gestion  of  an  alteration  in  the  minute  of  1849,  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  There  are  in  the  Co-  ^ 

operative  movement  all  over  the  country  many  per-  j 

sons  in  Government  employment,  connected  with  the 
Dockyards,  the  Arsenals,  the  Customs,  the  Excise,  the 
Post  Office,  and  other  departments  ; and  besides  these  ^ 

there  are  the  employes  of  railways,  gas  companies,  cor- 
porations, &c.  In  fact  there  are  numerous  employers  4 

liable  to  be  more  or  less  acted  on  by  the  organised  - •. 

traders,  who,  were  the  campaign  once  opened,  would 
carry  the  war  into  every  branch  of  employment  in  every 
comer  of  Great  Britain  where  Co-operation  flourished. 

This  very  reasonable  apprehension  is  grounded  on  . 

the  belief  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  twenty  or  thirty 
men  over  whom  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  minute  would 
give  the  heads  of  departments  power  could  not  do  the 
shopkeepers  an  atom  of  good.  The  same  number  of 
men,  ten  times  over,  would  be  ready  at  once  to  step 
into  their  places,  men  over  whom  the  minute  could 
have  no  control.  Things  would  go  on  just  as  they 
are  going  on,  with  the  exception  of  these  few  per-  '•  ^ 

sonal  changes  in  the  various  directorates  of  the 
several  societies.  Of  what  use  would  this  be  to  the 
traders  1 It  would  just  leave  them  where  they  are, 
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neither  better  nor  worse.  Can  we  believe,  then,  that 
the  traders’  organisations,  and  agitations,  and  deputa- 
tions mean  this  and  nothina:  more  % Let  no  working 
man  in  England  comfort  himself  with  the  thought  that 
such  would  be  the  case.  It  is  not  the  sacrifice  of  thirty 
men  the  shopkeepers  want,  as  an  act  of  revenge,  or  as 
an  act  of  warning.  What  they  want  is  an  example  set 
by  the  Government  which  they  will  trust  themselves 
to  get  imitated  in  all  directions,  and  in  coDnection 
with  every  description  of  employment. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  says  there  would  be  no  fear  on 
this  head.  In  such  a matter  he  can  only  answer 
for  himself.  If  the  Government  bowl  down  twenty 
or  thirty  men — having  no  power  to  injure  any  larger 
number — they  will  have  done  all  they  can,  and  will 
therefore  have  no  right  to  look  for  moderation  from 
others.  There  are  in  connection  with  the  Co-opera- 
tive movement  on  the  Rochdale  plan,  as  in  Sheerness, 
Woolwich,  and  other  places,  Stores  composed  almost 
entirely  of  men  working  for  the  Government.  Why 
should  the  persons  connected  with  Co-operation  in 
these  be  spared  % Why  should  not  railway  directors 
follow  the  example  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  ? 
W'hy  should  employers  of  any  kind  be  ashamed  to 
do  what  the  Government  has  set  an  example  in 
doing!  And  why,  therefore,  should  not  the  enraged 
traders,  working  as  organised  associations,  inspired  by 
fear  and  hatred,  carry  the  war  vigorously  on  by  every 
device  that  the  meanest  and  most  mercenary  trading 
spirit  can  suggest  or  adopt ! 

Let  it  be  repeated,  it  is  not  the  sacrifice  of  a few 
Directors  belonging  to  the  Civil  Service  Stores 
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that  the  shopkeepers  desire.  They  wish  the  Govern- 
ment to  sanction  by  their  example  a proceeding 
that  will  justify  an  anti-Co-oj)erative  raid  em 
tered  on  under  their  auspices,  and  at  their  instiga- 
tion, by  the  employers  of  the  country.  It  would 
be  foolish  to  look  for  moderation  from  men  inspired 
as  the  shopkeepers  of  the  kingdom  are.  T)uring  the 
last  election  they  set  their  faces  in  every  constituency 
against  any  candidate  favourable  to  Co-operation. 
N ow  they  have  gone  from  the  constituencies  to  the 
Government,  and  if  they  can  squeeze  from  Ministers 
by  intimidation  any  encouragement  to  attack  the  men 
engaged  in  Co-operative  management,  they  will  pursue 
their  game  with  untiring  energy  and  unscrupulous 
zeal.  e do  not  charge  them,  in  carrying  on  a 
crusade  of  this  kind,  with  any  disiiosition  to  injure 
individual  men,  they  simply  seek  to  destroy  a system 
of  business,  and  to  this  end  they  are  prejiared  to  go 
any  length  within  or  without  such  limits  as  may  be 
accounted  just  and  right. 

^Ii*  Chambeilain  should  pause  before  he  finally 
commits  himself  to  such  a work  as  the  grocers  are 
trying  so  hard  to  foice  on  him,  and  which  he  appears 
not  at  all  unwilling  to  undertake.  Let  him  look  at 
the  facts  as  they  are  here  stated,  before,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  a body  of  angry  traders,  he  and  his  col- 
leagues use  the  strength  of  their  position  to  injure  a 
magnificent  work  of  providence,  thrift,  and  moral 
progress,  because  it  does  not  exactly  accord  with 
shopkeeping  ideas  and  interests.  It  is  a pity  to 
see  a man  in  the  position  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  IVade  listening  with  even  a seeming  ap- 
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proval  to  the  angry  folly  of  these  anti-Co-operative 
Deputations.  They  desire  the  Government  to  inter- 
fere on  their  behalf  because  they  are  “ ratepayers,” 
forgetful  that  we  are  all  ratepayers.  It  certainly 
^’vould  be  something  curious  in  connection  with  taxa- 
tion if  Civil  servants  and  others  should  be  com- 
pelled to  spend  their  incomes  with  the  shopkeepers  at 
a cost  of  4s.  in  the  pound  to  themselves,  that  the  said 
shopkeepers  might  give  a portion  of  the  spoil  back  again 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  This  would  be  a 
curious  complicity  in  fraud  between  the  lords  of  the 
till  and  the  occupants  of  the  Treasury  benches.  The 
shopkeeper  ought  to  be  told  that  he  has  no  claim  to  any 
definite  or  indefinite  proportion  of  any  man’s  income. 
He  is  where  he  is  to  attend  to  such  orders  as  his 
customers  may  bring  him,  and  when  his  customers 
decide  to  have  their  requirements  satisfied  by  other 
agencies  his  occupation  is  gone ; j ust  the  same  as  the 
occupation  of  the  hand-loom  weaver  went,  when 
steam  looms  were  set  in  motion.  Millions  of  men  in 
Great  Britain,  within  the  present  century,  have  had  to 
submit  to  this,  and  so  long  as  new  methods  in  manu- 
factures and  commerce  show  themselves  as  improve- 
ments on  old  methods,  this  will  be  the  case.  Besides, 
tlie  shopkeepers  as  taxpayers,  and  our  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer  as  tax  receivers,  may  assure  themselves 
that  the  income  of  the  British  nation  will  not  be 
lessened  because  the  work  of  mere  distribution  has 
passed  from  one  set  of  hands  to  another ; whoever 
may  stand  as  agents  between  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer, the  taxable  property  of  the  country  will 
neither  be  diminished  nor  increased  thereby. 
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lliGie  is  110  public  niovement  in  this  country 
esteemed  more  highly  for  the  practical  good  it  has 
done  than  the  Co-operative  movement.  There  are 
large  numbers  of  earnest  men  connected  with  it  who 
have  given  it  the  labour  of  their  lives.  Those  who 
have  joined  it  are  enthusiastic  in  its  favour,  because 
they  ha^e  been  participators  in  its  many  benefits. 
Ihey  are  proud  of  it  for  the  good  it  has  done,  and  they 
legiet  that  its  progress  should  be  in  any,  even  the 
slightest  wa},  attended  by  injury  or  inconvenience  to 
anybody ; but  they  know  that  in  this  case  the  partial 
evil  will  prove  to  be  the  universal  good.  They  recoo-- 
nise  in  the  younger  growth  of  the  Civil  Service  Stores, 
and  other  kindred  establishments,  the  same  Co-opera- 
tive principle,  though  differently  developed;  and 
above  all  they  recognise  the  inviolability  of  the  right 
by  which,  in  organising  their  Stores,  the  servants'’  of 
the  Crown  act,  and,  recognising  this,  they  will  to  a 
man  resist  any  attempt  ro  trample  on,  or  in  the 
slightest  way  abridge,  that  right.  If  the  Government, 
even  by  the  restriction  of  one  man’s  free  action,  give 
countenance  to  the  shopkeepers,  the  Co-operators  of 
every  variety  and  shade  of  thought  must  make  their 
minds  up  to  resist  a wrong  that  may  and  will  be 
inflicted  on  thousands  of  men  serving  Co-operation  and 
labouring  for  its  advancement.  Any  attack  on  any 
one  of  the  Civil  servants  will  be  regarded  as  an  attack 
on  the  liberty  of  action  of  every  man  in  the 
kingdom,  in  the  service  of  another,  who  may  exercise 
such  an  oppressive  and  degrading  power  over  him. 

The  duty  of  the  Government  in  this  matter  is 
plain  enough.  The  shopkeepers  persisted  in  calling 


foi  inquiry,  and  a committee,  at  their  request,  was 
appointed.  The  recent  dissolution  of  Parliament 
interrupted  the  sittings  of  that  Committee  before  it 
could  report  on  the  evidence  received.  The  shop- 
keepers again  went  in  Deputation  to  request  its 
re-appointment.  From  this  persistence  it  is  clear  that 
they  are  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  their  demand  that  the 
inquiry  should  be  continued.  The  Co-operators  of  the 
kingdom  join  in  that  demand.  They  wish  to  explain 
fully  the  principle,  practice,  and  practical  effect  of  the 
work  they  have  been  for  so  many  years  engaged  in. 
The  Civil  servants  are  most  anxious  that  no  action 
should  be  taken  until  the  Committee  has  finished  its 
inquiry,  and  delivered  its  report.  All  the  parties  con- 
cerned are  in  agreement  in  regard  to  the  Committee, 
and  the  only  difficulty  is  the  desire  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  to  obtain  consent  to  the  issuing  of  a minute  that 
he  may  “ deal  with  the  matter  at  once.” 

In  all  sincerity  we  assure  Mr.  Chamberlain  that 
this  is  one  of  those  questions  that  cannot  be  dealt  with 
“at  once.”  There  are  many  very  grave  issues  con- 
nected with  this  inquiry,  and  the  action  he  proposes 
to  take  will  only  put  matters  into  a more  unsatis- 
factory state  than  they  are  in  at  the  present  moment. 

The  Co-operators  left  to  themselves  have  no  fear  of 
the  shopkeepers.  Nor  can  the  shopkeepers,  unpa- 
tronised by  the  Government,  enter  on  any  conflict 
with  them  from  which  they  must  not  come  out  worse 
than  they  went  in.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  minute,  how- 
ever, would  bring  into  the  contest  the  bitterness 
arising  from  personal  injury,  because  his  proposed 
arbitrary  dealing  with  the  Civil  servants  would  be  the 
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commencement  of  a species  of  warfare  with  men^ 
rather  than  an  opposition  of  ijrinciples.  What  is 
worse  still,  and  in  this  aspect  of  the  matter  it  would 
be  well  if  he  paused  to  reflect  before  he  acted,  it  would 
be  a war  of  one  class  against  another — of  the  middle 
or  shopkeeping  and  employing  class  against  the  most 
intelligent  and  thoughtful  of  the  working-class,  the 
provocation  to  attack  being  their  thoughtfulness, 
their  providence,  and  their  thrift.  How  the  Govern- 
ment as  a Liberal  Government  will  face  the  working- 
men of  Great  Britain  as  the  allies  of  the  shopkeepers  in 
this  crusade  against  Co-operation  is  rather  a curious 
question.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  a schedule  of  their 
wrongs  in  his  hand,  flghting  against  the  right  of 
honest  men  to  use  their  spare  time  in  their  own  way 
for  their  own  benefit,  would  not  be  in  a very  creditable 
position  as  a British  statesman,  or  a very  consistent 
position  as  a Liberal  Minister.  And  it  would  not 
improve  his  position,  if  instead  of  issuing  a general 
minute,  discretion  was  left  with  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments to  deal  quietly  and  privately  with  the  Crown 
servants. 

We  tell  him  that  if  there  is  to  be  a battue  it  should 
be  performed  by  the  highest  authority,  and  in  the  face 
of  day.  If  Co-operation  is  to  be  interfered  with  to 
satisfy  the  shopkeepers,  the  interference  should  be 
open  and  manly.  If  the  men  of  England  who  obtain 
their  incomes  by  serving  others  are  not  to  be  freemen 
when  they  have  performed  honestly  their  stipulated 
tasks,  let  it  be  proclaimed  from  the  housetops  that 
such  is  the  case.  And  if  they  object  to  this  let  their 
punishment  be  inflicted  in  daylight,  out  before  the 
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world.  Let  us  liave  no  covert  oppression,  no 
hidden  persecution,  no  smothering  of  the  freedom  of 
thought,  (u*  freedom  of  action  behind  the  scenes. 
An  attempt  of  this  sort  will  bring  every  honest  and 
independent  working  man  in  Great  Britain  in  indig- 
nation to  his  feet.  The  Co-operators  as  a matter  of 
mere  self-defence  must  oppose  it.  The  Trades 
Unionists  as  a matter  of  life  or  death  cannot  fail  to 
meet  it  full  front.  The  right  to  associate  and  to  act 
without  control  in  the  management  of  their  Associa- 
tions, is  that  on  which  the  masses  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  rely  for  their  moral  and  material  pro- 
gress in  the  future. 

The  problems  which  the  Co-operators  are  seeking 
to  solve  are  serious,  and  go  deeply  into  the  life  of 
society.  Of  the  organisation  of  production  in  con- 
nection with  distributive  Co-operation  nothing  need 
be  said  at  present.  The  present  aim  is  economy  and 
honesty  in  distribution,  and  if  whilst  securing  these 
the  producer  and  consumer  are  brought  into  nearer 
and  more  beneficial  relation  to  each  other,  an  addi- 
tional point  is  gained  by  the  abolition  of  useless  and 
expensive  intermediates.  With  correct  economic 
ideas,  and  a patient,  peaceable,  forward- moving  zeal, 
everything  is  to  be  hoped  from  wise  association 
amongst  the  masses  of  the  people.  All  experience 
teaches  that  every  change  however  beneficial,  or  how- 
ever much  needed,  disturbs  some  interest,  and 
alarms  those  connected  with  it.  The  shopkeepers 
are  now  in  angry  commotion,  and  though  the 
late  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  W.  IT.  Smith, 
gave  them  countenance  and  support  by  mischiev- 
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oils  and  arbitrary  intermeddling,  and  though 
Mr.  Chamberlain  may  follow  in  his  footsteps,  or  go 
even  further  than  he  did,  they  cannot  succeed  against 
the  strength  of  the  people,  multiplied  by  association 
and  informed  by  thought.  And  when  in  connection 
with  this  strength  there  are  lofty  aims  and  definite 
designs  connected  with  the  public  good,  every  sen- 
sible person  must  be  convinced  that  it  would  be  a 
public  calamity  if  such  men  as  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  could,  as  the  allies  and  instruments  of 
the  shopkeepers,  succeed  in  crippling  or  destroying 
the  liberty  of  action  so  necessary  to  the  moral  growth 
and  material  progress  of  the  nation. 

Whether  the  Government  consent  to  re-appoint 
the  Committee,  decide  to  issue  a minute,  or  leave 
matters  in  the  hands  of  the  heads  of  departments, 
it  is  impossible  at  present  to  say.  We  know  what 
the  traders  mean.  Mr.  Berry,  when  attending  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  deputation,  said,  speaking  for  the 
tradesmen,  “We  simply  wish  the  Civil  servants  to  be 
precluded  from  trading.  That  a notice  should  be  put 
over  the  entrance  door  saying : ‘ Any  Civil  servant 
found  trading  will  be  immediately  discharged,’  ” that 
is,  any  member  of  a Co-operative  store  in  connection 
with  the  public  service. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  speaks  out  as  plainly.  His 
words  are  worth  carefully  registering  and  bearing  in 
mind.  He  spoke  at  Exeter  Hall  a few  days  before 
the  Election  in  March,  1880,  as  member  of  an 
Administration  confident  of  a continuance  in  power, 
and  appealing  to  a class  of  men  in  whose  interest 
he  and  the  Administration  were  disposed  to  act. 
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It  was  a very  frank,  and  what  may  be  called 
a confidential,  utterance  to  the  shopkeeping 
constituency  of  Westminster.  Taking  his  hearers 
into  the  confidence  of  the  Administration,  he  said — 
“ My  colleagues  and  myself  consulted  together  on 
this  subject ; wc  said,  this  is  a grave  matter.  A 
Minister  by  himself  can  do  nothing,  but  the  House  of 
Common?,  as  representing  the  country,  can  deal  with 
the  question  ; we  will,  therefore,  have  a Committee.” 
“ The  Government,  therefore,  consented  cordially  to 
a Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  whole  subject — a 
Committee  at  which  the  trade,  the  Co-operators,  and 
anybody  concerned  may  give  evidence.  When  that 
evidence  is  taken  the  Committee  will  weigh  and  con- 
sider it,  and  will  report  their  conclusion  to  the  House, 
and  from  that  will  spring  a rule  and  an  order  which 
tvill  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  Civil  servants  of  the 
United  Kingdom^ 

Mr.  Chamberlain  differs  from  Mr.  Smith.  He 
would  prefer  a minute,  or  instructions  to  heads  of 
departments.  But  whether  they  agree  or  differ  as  to 
means,  the  end  is  the  same,  and  that  is,  to  break 
down  the  Store  movement  in  London,  and  naturally,  to 
harass  the  Co-operative  movement  everyivhere 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
Commercialism,  not  in  its  highest  or  noblest  aspect, 
found  its  way  into  the  late  Government  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith.  Commercialism  of  the  same  sort 
has  found  its  way  into  the  present  Government  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  The  Co- 
operators  of  the  kingdom  must  prepare  themselves 
for  what  may  come  out  of  this  spirit.  There  should 
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be  no  hesitation,  no  parleying,  no  party  consideration. 
A great  work  has  been  done,  a great  work  is  being 
done,  a great  worit  has  yet  to  be  done  by  Co-operative 
thought  and  Co-operative  organisation,  and  it  would 
be  better  that  a dozen  Administrations  went  down 
than  that  a work  so  fraught  with  good  should  be  in 
any  way  impeded  or  delayed. 
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